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/ ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
_- AMERICAN GRUMBLER. 

; No. I. 
49th, 9 o'clock, P. M—Another day has gone—wind 
a Se aad fair. The German and his guitar have been 
ting me all the afternoon. This morning many of 
itlemen shot at a target, hung from the end of 
: yard, with rifle and pistol, but without remark- 
seess. Slavery and abolition were themes of dis- 
pssion at dianer; and afterwards the champagne float- 
fupa song from the depths of the Scotish doctor's 
mart; he rolied his eyes in accompaniment, and gave 
body and soul fo the utterance of “ Bonny Doon.” [le 
owas followed by a gentleman from Erin, in the favourite 
Swogof* Barny Brallagan.” Such are the events I find 
7 )fecord in a day of packet life;—are they worth the 

Uuuile? Consider it well. 

The lover has taken a seat at cards; his bride has 
‘fast called him aside to caution him against gambling ; 
bat she, dear soul, was quite satisfied that. her husband 
ifan no risk of contracting a vico so dangerous, “be- 
“cause,” said he, “I assures you, my dear, I alvays vins.” 
gin to hate the sea—i. e. in a packet. I wish I were 
—“dear vid England.” The very thought cheers 


E; th—Wind fresh and fair; ship dashing merrily 
@rthe curling sea. No sight on shore can equal this; 
Bema like that of “salt sea swell,” whirling and 
under the stern, as we dash proudly onwards. 

gn board cannot appreciate these things, for those 
have not spent some time on the ocean are now 
strate in their berths, ‘The voice of our troubadour 
has not been heard to-day. I hope the breeze may con- 
tina thus:—“’Tis an ill wind that blows no man to 


edly good book, and all our young gentlemen who 
broad, and a part of those who stay at home, should 
it carefully. it gives an admirable description of 
}federa! and state governments, and clearly explains 
wate of mreeting: 


easterly gale. Let that guitar man be kept quiet, and 
‘ care not if it tear the masts out of her. 

o'clock, P. M—Cold ane rain. We have just 

i “Saturday night at sea,”—toasts—songs, &c.— 
hearts and wives” in bumpers—* I'll warrant 
-» Prove an excuse for the glass,” as the song has it. 
" Shis isa capital reason for having wife or sweetheart— 
~ BO 22—parr 1.—may 28, 1839. 
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i. e. if you love your liquor, and at the same time stand 
in awe of the temperance societies’ opinions. Our Mis. 
sissippi friend being called upon for a song, rose up and 
said, “ Mr. Speaker,”—he thought himself again in con. 
gress, but quickly recovered from the illusion—*“ I mean 
gentlemen—I am going to sing you the best song that 
was ever sung in Philadelphia, and perhaps a little the 
best that was ever heard in the United States. It is 
very short, the tune is familiar, but by it is full of 
music and poetry, and it was true at the time.” — Hav. 
ing cleared his throat by a hem, he sang, in a clear, 
ringing voice, “ O past ten o’clock, and Lord Cornwallis 
is taken!” Just fancy the effect of this jeu d’esprit 
among a party of Britons; but they are as stupid a set 
as ever consumed earth’s atmosphere by their breathing. 

22d,—Sunday,—6, P. M.—This morning the wind 
changed to southwest; and since 8 o’clock A. M. we 
have been careering over the sea at a rate of from nine 


to eleven knots the hour. Some of my fellow-passengers | 


have been discussing my age; they do not think I am 
yet fifty ; and if I am not, why should they bother them. 
selves by looking at my teeth, for I am not a horse;— 
but, alas! I may be, for aught I know, a jackass—I 
wish I were, that I might kick some people over. 


8, P. M.—While locking through my mind, as I would 
through a telescope, descrying many pleasant scenes and 
prospects which my soul passed by in its life-boat— 
which, like other Jife-boats, seems to be more spacious 
than useful—I was called to the present by the captain’s 
voice saying, “ Messieurs, I cannot permit you to dese- 
crate the Sabbath by playing cards on Sunday, though 
we are in more than five fathoms’ water.”—It is a nau- 
tical maxim, No Sunday in five fathoms’ water.” The 
Frenchmen gave up their game, and excused themselves 
by declaring they thought it was Saturday; and the 
youth calmed the rising rage of his elder companion, 
which was manifested by a sacre—diluted with saliva 
and strained through his teeth—by remarking, “A 
Rome comme & Reme—il faut toujours respecter les 
habitudes du pays ou en voyage,”—ergo, never outrage 
the customs of an American packet in the Liverpool 
trade. 

We passed two ships to-day. It has been so rough 
that our troubadour lies prostrate, contemplating the 
the landscape in the bottom of a China wash-basin, 
placed perpendicularly to his line of vision, but all scenes 
sink from him, as the earth from man in a balloon;— 
and the bride, poor suul, offers half her fortune—“ her 
better half ?”— if the captain will go back to New York 
and there leave her. Oh, love! ob, sea-sickness! how 
incompatible! The captain won't accept the terms, 
and only smiles at the pitiable condition of the lovers. 





—— 
Their circumstances led to the discussion of matrimony 
at dinner. 

Mr. Ball (a married man, with wife on board) argued 
warmly and eloquently in behalf of matrimony; Mr. 
Dull took the other side of the question, and after a long 
and calm discussion, arrived at the conclusion that the 
advantages and disadvantages of marriage and single 
life were nearly equal. All agreed, however, that selfish 
motives were at the bottom of the argument for mar- 
riage. Mr. Dull remarked, that people usually married 
with exaggerated notions of each other’s qualities, and 
added, it was well it was so, because in a short time 
there was a considerable abatement in the strength, or 
rather intensity, of the illusory love, ‘which gave plaee 
to a tranquil and mutually respectful affection. To 
marry with any prospect of happiness, the man should 
love the woman better than any thing on earth, that he 
may not find it pleasanter out of doors than at hoe; 
if the woman, on the contrary, love but moderately, it 
is enough, for if he be kind, there is no danger but she 
will come to love him dearly. The reverse of the pic- 
ture is not trae. Mr. Dull contended that a man, in 
case of a long engagement, was in honour bound to 
marry, although his passion should have cooled, and the 
lady grown indifferent to him; but the woman, if she 
has spirit and pride, should discover it and break off the 
match. If she won't, she deserves to become, what she 
inevitably must be in a little while, a neglected wife. 

Well, thought I, the poor woman has a hard time of 
it; and I could not help feeling a little pleasure in 
thinking that you and I, at any rate, have got over all 
necessity for these discussions, and they are only of in- 
terest so far as may at some future day concern our 
sons and daughters. 

23d, Monday.—The wind has been veering or backing 
round the compass, and last night it blew stiffly from 
N. W. The motion of the ship was irregular, and there- 
fore our berths uncomfortable. There was sugh a creak. © 
ing and cracking, that one might have fancied himself 
inside of a broken hand-organ that played no particu. 
lar tune. ‘Then there was the stench of bilge-water— 
faugh! 

This morning thermometer 55°—wind fresh—passed 
two ships. By way of excitement, the passengers got 
up a lottery. The probable days of arrival were set 
down, and each one divided into periods; these were _ 
written on separate pieces of paper to form the tickets. 
The tickets were drawn from a hat crown. He who 
holds the ticket naming the period of the day in which 
the ship arrives, wins the prize, equal to a sovereign for 
each ticket sold. The value of the tickets fluctuates 
with the variation of the wind, either as regards its 
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fétee or direction. Such is one of the expedients resort. 
ed to among people in a packet ship to avoid ennui. 
Mr. Bull hae begun an argument on the question whe- 
ther the English language is better spoken io England 
or America, and wo have Noah Webster on the tapis. 

244th, 9 o'clock, P. M—Wind ahead—cold—rainy— 
—wiuiry—curds—backgammon—chess—books—argu- 
ment—whisky-punch. A warm session at dinner. Mr. 
Bull, (by the way he is a thorough-going John Bull,) full 
of prejudices and hate against the United States, made 
some disparaging remarks about us nationally, and 
quoted Mrs. Trollope for the truth of his asseverations. 
It has been our misfortune, said I, that English travel- 
ers have found the lowest classes among us of an order 
so superior, so elevated, that these said gentle tiavellers 
have admitted them to be on a level with themselves, 
and of course were convinced of being in the very best 
circles of the United States, when in fact they were 
only entertained by our respectable tailors and shoe- 
makers, and hence obtained their data for descriptions 
of the best society in America. Mr. Bull very cundidly 
admitted that, for his part, he had not had the pleasure 
of meeting many gentlemen who were so intelligent, so 
well informed as myself in the United States. I replied, 
I should be gratified by the compliment, did I not feel 
it to be so very much at the expense of my countrymen; 
and I regret they have not a better representative here 
to defend us from attacks founded in prejudice and ig- 
norance, if not in malice. 

Such was the tone in which we baited each other, Dr. 
Scotty ocasionally coming in and joining the battle under 
my banner. [ find myself, a champion, but all in an 
amicable sort of half earnest half badinage contest. The 
troubadour raised his voice in a song before tea, bat the 
effort was too much, and he is again prostrate in bed, 
where I trust he may be comfortable for the rest of the 
voyage. Mr. Bull thinks I am writing a journal for the 
press, and seems to fear I will serve him up in a picture. 
He is eight-and-forty, gray hair, brushed up—black 
eyes, broad flat face, pallid; easy in manners, tolerably 
well proportioned, five feet five in stature, four in cir- 
cumference, and dresses in black to set off his propor- 
tions. Iam weary of the sea. I would not be sorry if 
we should have a gale of wind and spring a leak, just to 
vary the monotony for a little while. 

Thus ends another shect. 


el 
From Blackwood's Magazine for April. 


MUSIC AND FRIENDS. 
(Concluded.) 


Tue Hosier in France, orn HOW TO ASK FOR A 
WakMING. PAN. 


“ At the peace of Amiens, I determined to visit the 
French capital, ana arrived at Dover on my way thither 
July the first, 1802, Such was the crowd of emigrants 
returning to France, that we could not procure a birth 
in any of the packets. After waiting a couple of days, 
we were foriunate enough to be taken on board a cutter, 
by Mr. Silvester, a king’s messenger. It blew a gale of 
wind when we set off; the vessel was small, and I suf- 
fered horribly from sickness. Providentially we arrived 
safe at Calais, after having been drenched by the sea, 
which constantly broke over us. The moment we en- 
tered the inn, I desired to go to bed, as I was dying 
with cold, but could not recollect the French for a 
warming-pan. Addressing myself to the fille de cham. 
bre, I said, * Apportez moi votre instrument pour le lit.’ 
which drew from the girls in the kitchen a burst of 
laughter; but I was not in the mood to join them.” 


Garpiner AND THE Arcusisnor or CANTERBURY. 


“ Previous to the publication of the Sacred Melodies, 
I waited upon Dean Wordsworth, in. Lambeth palace, 
then chaplain to the archbishop ot Canterbury, to state 


jthe following morning at twelve o'clock ; and, present. 


that [I had prepared a work of national psalmody, and 
was anxious to have the sanction and approval of the 
words by the archbishop before I published them, so 
that they might be introduced without scruple into the 
church. I was kindly received by the dean, who pro- 
mised to lay my work before his grace. Soon after ] 
received an intimation that the archbishop would see me 


ing myself to the porter at the great gate, he rang a 
deep-toned bell, that. resounded through the spacious 
court, which immediately runsed a fry of sinaller bells, 
to annonnce tha* some one was coming. A servant re- 
ceived me at the entrance of the great hall, and by him 
I was directed to pass to another station, where I should 
be directed which way to proceed. Having passed half 
a dozen men in livery, I came to the antechamber of the 
bishop’s library, where I was received by a sort of gen- 
tleman, who told me that his grace in Jess than a minute 
would ring a bell, when he should usher me into his 
presence. On my entry I found him sitting in a stately 
chair, and in his robes. As soon as I had acknowledged 
the kindness of his grace in granting the interview, he 
said, ‘Mr. Gardiner, I have 1eceived your buok, and am 
much pleased with it; my daughters, the Misses Sutton, 
have played over the musie, and think it very beautiful. 
As regards the words, I directed my chaplain, Dr. Words- 
worth, to look them through, and he, as well as myself, 
thinks them unexceptionuble, and an excellent selection ; 
but I notice there is an observation in your preface, 
wherein you state that the attention which the dissent. 
ers pay to the improvement of their psalmody is one 
cause of persons deserting the established charch. Do 
you think that is the case?’ ‘Yes, my lord. Good 
poetry, such as that of Dr. Watts and Mr. Steele, when 
combined with agreeable melodies, not the old-fashioned 
drawling tunes of the puritans, will at all times prove 
an incentive to devotion” ‘1 rather thought, sir,’ he 
replied, ‘that the chief cause of the lower orders not 
attending the church was thu want of seats,* though I 
dare say there may be some truth in what you state.’ 1 
then said, ‘1 have to crave your grace’s permission to 
put on the title-page of my book what Sternhold has 
done, Allowed to be sung in churches.’” 

We have before been told, by good authority, that 


“ Some to church repair, 
Not for the doctrine, but the music there.” 


but we little expected to have the conduct of dissenters 
thus explained by one who knows the secrets of their 
prison-house. 


GaRDINER AND THE Rev. Ronert Hatt. 


‘In dedicating ‘ The Sacred Melodies’ to the prince 
regent, I was desirous of wording my address so as not 
only to express the honour conferred upon me, but to 
pay a due compliment to the prince’s taste and know. 
ledge in music; and I waited upon my neighbour, the 
Rev. Robert Hal], to request his approval before I print- 
ed it. This was my first interview with that extraor. 
dinary man, who had left Cambridge to reside in his 
native county. He received me kindly, and talked 
much about music, of which he was passionately fond, 
tut said he had noear. This I could scarcely believe, 
as the melody of his lang age, I remarked, was strik- 
ingly beautiful. ‘Bat, sir,’ he replied, ‘I can’t sing a 
note.” *Though you neither sing nor play, had you 
paid as much attention to musical sounds as you have 
done to music of words, you would have been as refined 
in music as you are in language.’ ‘Why, sir, I can 
always tell what pleases me,’ aud referred to a psalm 
tune in ‘The Sacred Melodies’ (page 14) as being one 
that gave him great delight. ‘As you seem, sir, to have 
an ear for language,’ he said, ‘I should like to ask your 
opinion of the wording of an epitaph which a reverend 
gentleman brought me yesterday; it is intended for 
Mr. Robinson’s tomb, in St. Mary’s church. I will read 
it to you as it was first shown me; then as I have altered 
it.” * Well, sir, I replied, * if I don’t tell which is yours, 
I will give you leave to crop off one of my ears.’ He 
laughed, and said, ‘Will you dare me to it, sir?’ I said, 
‘Yes; get — shears, Mr. Hall, Iam ready.’ He read 
them, and I laughed heartily at the ridiculous contrast. 
The boldness of my challenge pleased him; and after I 
had decided rightly, he said, ‘Is it not a mere clatter 
of unmeaning words?’ I asked him, ‘ Who, in his opi- 
nion, was the greutest writer that ever appeared?’ He 
replied, * Voltaire was the most powerful of any. author 
he had read.’ He afterwards named Bossuet, I asked 
him if Cicero was not very great. ‘ Yes, sir,’ he replied, 





* “T have no doubt that the scheme of building free 
churches was then in the archbishop’s mind, for which 





‘Cicero did not write for a paltry island; he 


oratorio of Judah, 1 had previously sent the 




















































the whole earth.” The next visit I paid hy 
request his opinion opon the words I had gel 


he had read them with great attenti pe 
following remarks :—*‘ Pray. sir, where dite wi, 
passage?’ ‘I think from Nahum, sir? «ape ee 
great prophet, sir, and a great poet, sir, feat 
greatly indebted to him.’ On enquiry, he told. 
buin preceded him five hundred years.” 
We hope Mr. Hall’s friends mean-to proeans 
autobivgrapher for a libel in this passage, Voy 
most powerful writer of Mr. Hall’s acquai 
writing for the whole world! Shakspeare and Mf 
a paltry island, to which, of course, the dinlect » 
minion of Britain are exclusively confined! Jen 

ly indebted to Nahum! “A great prophet, . 
great poet, sir!” We wonder he did not add. 
mighty pretty fellow in his day! bie - 


Tur Hoster's Girt To Hiypy,. 


“In this place I beg leave to record a 
in which Mr. Salomon rendered me a service 
had the pleasure of knowing him. I had a snug 
sent that | wished to be conveyed to the great ff 
the nature of which the following letter will exp) 
sent it to Mr. Salomon, with a request that has 
forward it to his friend :— oo 


“©To Joseph Haydn, Esq., Vienna. 
“*Sir,—For the many hours of delight 
musical compositions have afforded me, I am 
ed (although a stranger) to beg your accep’ 
enclosed small present, wrought in my manufac 
Leicester. It is no more than six pair of e 
ings, in which is worked that immortal air, +@g 
serve the emperor Francis,’ with a few other q otal 
from your great and original productions.*® Let ng 
sense I have of your genius be measured by the it 
nificance of the gift; bat please to consider it asa. 
o! the great estcem I bear to him who has imps 
much pleasure and delight to the mnsical world?s 
“*1 am, dear sir, with profound respect, yours 
humble servant, Wits G 
“* Leicester, August 10, 1804.’ 


“ The war was raging at the time, and as i 
mon had no answer, we concluded it never atrive 
its place of destination.” 


A further conficmation of Mr. Gardiner’s 
tive ideas on the only subject, ulira crepidam, whi 
can pretend to know, may be found, if it were w 
in his anouncement, that with him “ instrumentab 
sic forms the basis of the art; vocal music being! 
a branch :” and in his remarks on Catalini, who, | 
Ieast and latest performances, had more soul ands 
mity than ever entered into the heart or cone 
all the Gardiners that either wove or wore hose, _ 
With these distinguished qualificatious, 
Gardiner has no difficulty in dealing with every’ 
question that arises, und seems to us to handle the 
with the same degree of knowledge or of igagm 
The subject of national music he clears up in a} 
sentence—“ Mountainous countries are the b 
song. Man likes to hear the tune of his own 
it is only umong the hills that he can listen 
sound.” Mr. Gardiner, however, does not confit 
self to speculation on this point. He satisfies 
the fact by visiting the mountains of our ne 
giona, and, as might have been expected, seems: 
ly delighted at the tone of his own voice whe 
atnong them. The fact is not very well spoken olf 
it seems quite clear that Mr. Gardiner’s pere rina 
were not exclusively made with a musical vie¥ 
appears, for sume time, to have traveled for tho hi 
Gardiner aud Son, and probably thought thata 
tainous countiy, besides being musical, might @ 
good market for the commodity ia which he mo 
fessionally dealt. With what success this purpose 
visit was fol!owed we are not informed ; but, alta 
our traveller does not seem to have been f 
pleased with his reception among us. And appa 
this is not to be eandeves at. Gardiner, we ¢ 
see, though he mentions Mrs. Tompkins as 
eléves, is but a dull edition of Tompkins himselé 
all his impudence, perhaps, and something of hist 
but certainly with none of his talents. 3 


—_—— 


* “ The subjects quoted, and wrought upon thes 
of the stockings, were the following :—* My @ 
me bind my hair;’ the bass solo of the 
andante in the Surprise Sinfonia ; his sonata, 





he brought in an act some years afterwards.” 





matum est;’ and ‘God preserve the emperor,’ 
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Gagpiner on Scotisy Music. 


Scots talk much about their music, and consi. 
Fiemselves a musical people. ; 
 aequndof their national airs being composed by 
: n, they will have more to prove than can be 
curated. 1 have repeatedly asked, Who are their 



























‘ 


+s? When did they live? I never had a satis. 


ory reply. Asa le they have no preterisions to 
f PT cand. Their paittanical religion forbids 
jutroduction of instruments into their places of wor. 
‘ad their sacred music, or psalm-singing, is of the 
P order.” 
“Bat enough of such nonsense. We are fully con- 
od by this book of Mr. Gardiner’s, in the opinion 
“ah we have entertained, that there is nothing so 
vin the world us a silly musical amateur—unless it 
Pio connoisseur in painting. These creatures dis 
are and degrade the arts to which they attach them- 
aa by the senseless slang which is always on their 
while to them the noblest and most intellectual 
is but a tinkling cymbal, and the most divine 
ting but a tissue of tints and trickery. 
We must observe further, that we have always had a 
ble opiniun of the commercial character. Many 
hours bhve we passed in the commercial room of 
tof the great inns on the road, and Tomkins and 
Se fellows have gratefully acknowledged the justice we 
éver done them. We cannot, however, shut our 
to their defects. Immoderate pretension is the 
of all their tribe, as much as the bag they carry. 
her it appear in boasting of conquests over cham- 


ve 


familiarity with persons or pursuits entirely 
to be wae aa 
on his goods, This family feature is particularly 
icgovs in Mr. Gardiner’s Recollections. 


of the most flimsy and fallacious fabric. 


Friends. 


i 


If they assume this 


aids’ hearts, which were never achieved, or in as- 


socent of the impeachment, the bagman is always less 
trusted in his account of himself than in his eulo- 


He talks 
every thing of which he knows nothing; and, so far 
ihnsic is concerned, has all his life been —- 

e 
at dismiss him by observing that, hosier as he is, we 
¥e never, in our experience, met with any individual 
hso mach cry and so little wool, as the author of Music 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Miss Pardoe’s Romance of the Harem is 
ing rapidly to a close, and will be fullowed 
anew and popular work. 
re space to-day to our “ Dyspeptic” Ameri- 
A abroad, who, under a garb of grumbling, 
liscourses very pleasant ideas ; though we have 
eceived but a few letters from him, we are 
in promising more, and those increasingly 


We devote some 











- The remainder of our Journal to-day is prin- 
Cipally devoted to “ Varieties,” of a character 
}eftertain and instruct. 


| © The Idler in Italy, by the Countess of Bles- 
“sipgton, isa very clever book of its kind, albeit 
that the reminiscences it records have been 
» kept on hand some fifteen years. 
»a few passages: here ig one respecting Denon: 


“His anecdotes of his idol Napoleon arc very interest- 
~ thg, and, of course, are coloured by his partiality, He 
me that on one occasion Napoleon wished him to 
=. make a sketch of Marie Louise, for a statue which he 
§ ‘intended to have executed by Canova. She was to be 
¢ ted as a Roman empress, with flowing drapery, 
Denon was in her apartment, 
leavouring to place her in a graceful posture; to ac. 
iplish which he found to be, if not an impossible, at 
ast a difficult task. Napoleon, who was present, ap- 
ed mortified at the total want of natural grace of the 
; and when he next met Denon alone, remarked, 
ge that a person so perfectly well shaped 
Sbould be so remarkably stiff and gauche in all her move- 
i ” May not grace be considered to be the esprit of 
, enon would be nothing without his collec. 
is house is a perfect museum, and furnishes him 
inexhaustible topic on which to expend his su- 
faous animation and scientific discoveries. 
}with himself, and gateful to ail who seem t 


We extract 









8 arms, and a tiara. 


Delight- 
tee sales 0 partici- 
_ Pate in his self-adoration, he is the most obliging of all 
_ -‘gotisis; and, what is rare, the least tiresome. ‘L’em- 


inferior to the other.” 


The next describes a mode of sepulture at 
Naples which is new to us, and sufficiently 
horrible -— 


“J yesterday witnessed an exhibition of an extraordi- 


where superstition mingles in even the must sacred and 
solemn things. A community is formed at Naples, each 
member of which during his life subscribes an annual 
sum in order that, after death, his remains should be de- 


which has the peculiar quality of preventing decomposi- 
tion, and of preserving bodies as if dried by some chemi- 
cal process. But the preservation of what was intended 
to decay is not the only object of this institution, nor the 
only modo of applying its funds. The exposure, on a 
certain day of the year, of the frail wreck of mortality 
thus strangely rescued from corruption, attired in the ha- 
bilaments wern by the deceased when living, is secured 
by the subscription; the number of annual exhibitions 
being dependent on the amount of the sums received. 
Can any thing more preposterous be imagined? No- 
thing, I am quite sure, more disgusting can be beheld. 
Three or four subterraneous chapels in the church of 
Santa Chiara, divided only by partitions, are dedicated 
to this extraordinary exhibition, which presents one of 
the most ghastly scenes ever disclosed. All the sublimity 


are thus exposed ; and instead of an appalling sight, they 


or that they are not images formed of brown paper, or 


subterraneous chapels are guarded by soldiers.. The 
altars are arranged in the usual style of those in Catho- 


and an abundance of flowers and: religious emblems de- 
corate it, 


unhappily disinterred for the occasion; and clothed in 
they render death still more hideous. 


the outward dress ; but this partial support, while it pre- 
cludes the corse from falling to the earth, does not pre- 
vent its assuming the most grotesque attitudes. Old and 
young, male and female, are here brought in juxta-posi- 
tion. The octogenarian, with his white locks still flow- 
ing from his temples, stands next a boy of six years old, 
whose ringlets have been curled for the occasion; and 
whose embroidered shirt-collar, and jacket with well- 
polished buttons, indicate the pains bestowed on his 
toilet. Those ringlets twine round a face resembling 
nothing human, a sort of mask of discoloured leather, 
with fallen jaws and distended lips; and the embroidered 
collar leaves disclosed the shrunken dark brown chest, 
once fair and full, where, perhaps, a fond mother’s lips 
often were impressed ; but which now looks fearful, con- 
trasted with the snowy texture of this bit of finery. This 
faded image of what was once a fair child has tied to its 
skeleton fingers a top, probably the last gift of affection ; 
the hand, fallen on one side, leans towards the next dis- 
interred corpse, whose head, also no longer capable of 
maintaining a perpendicular position, is turned, as if to 
ogle a female figure, whose ghastly and withered brow, 
wreathed with roses, looks still more fearful from the con- 
trast with their bright hue. Here the mature matron, her 
once voluminous person reduced to a syiph-like slight. 
ness, stands enveloped in the ample folds of the gandy 
garb she wore in life. The youthful wife is attired in 
the delicate tinted drapery put on in happy days to charm 
a husband's eye: the virgin wears the robe of pure white, 
leaving only her throat bare: and the young men are 
clothed in the holiday suits of which they were vain in 
life; some with riding-whips, and others with. canes, 
attached to their bony hands, A figure I shall never 
forget was that of a young woman, who died on the day 
of her wedding. Robed in her bridal vest, with the chap- 
let of orange flowers still twined round her head, her 
hair fell_in masses over her face and shadowy form, half 
veiling the discoloured hue of the,visage and neck, and 
sweeping over her, as if to conceal the fearful triumph 
of death over beauty. Each figure had a large card 
placed on the wall above the places they occupied; on 
which were inscribed the names, date of their ages, and 
death, with ‘some affectionate epigraph, written by sur- 
viving friends. It would be impossible to convey the im- 
pression produced by this scene: the glare of the torches 
falling on the hideous faces of the dead, who-seemed to 
grin, as if in derision of {he living, who were passing 





pereur et mei’ forms the refrain of most of bis mono. 
logues; and it is evident that he thinks one in no degree 


nary nature, one to be seen only in a country like this, 


posited in one of certain vaults, the earth conveyed into 


of death disappears when the poor remains of his victims 


offer only so grotesque a one, that it is difficult to believe 
that the figures before one ever were instinct with life; 


Russia leather, dressed up to imitate humanity. The 


lic chapels; innumerable torches illuminate the place ; 
Ranged around the walls stand the deceased, 
dresses so little’ suited to their present appearance, that 


Their bodies are 
supported round the waist by cords, concealed beneath 





and repassing in groups around them. Not a single face” 
among the ghastly crew presented the solemn counte- 
nance we beliold in the departed during the first days of 
death ; a countenance more touching and eloquent than 
life ever possessed: no, hésd every face, ewig to the 
work of time, wore a grin that was appalling; and 
which, combir.cd with the postures into which the bodies 
had fallen, presented a mixture of the horrible and the 
grotesque never to be forgotten. Aronnd several of the 
defunct knelt friends, to whom in life they were dear, 
offering up prayers for the repose of their souls: while 
groups of persons, attracted merely by curiosity, saun- 
tered through this motley assemblage of the deceased, 
pausing to comment on the appeurance they presented.” 


From this ghastly picture we turn to the 
album at the Hermitage, Mount Vesuvius, in 
which our authoress found the following among 
other entrics by her own countrymen, for whom 
she properly blushed :— , 

“* John Hallett of the Port of Poole England, whent 
to see M Vesuvius on the 20th of October 1823, hand’ I 
would Recomind anney person that go ther to take a 


bottle of wine with him, for it hisa dry place and verrey 
bad roade.’ 


“*1823. I have witnessed the famous Mountain of 
Vesuvius in Italy, and likewise the Wicklow Mountains 
in Ireland which I prefer. They talk of their java ina 
palaver F little understand, and as for the crater, give me 
a drop of the swait cratur of Dublin in preference. 

Janes G?” 


The History of the Navy of the United States 
of America. By J. Fennimore Cooper. 2 vols. 
8vo, pp. 874. Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard. 

As long ago as 1825, Mr. Cooper became 
pledged to write the naval history of the United 
States, and from that-period up to the present 
moment it has engaged his attention from time 
to time, and we are perhaps warranted in stat- 
ing, that the subject was never lost sight of by 
him. Besides having all the resources and_re- 
ferences for information of the several libraries, 
the archives and public documents of the United 
States, be has the advantage of an extensive in- 
timate acquaintance and close association with 
many officers of the navy whose deeds he has 
recorded ; and while in Europe, he did not fail 
to take advantage of every opportunity that pre- 
sented itself to increase and improve his iufor- 
mation on the subject. 

Mr. Couper brings to aid him in the execu- 
tion of his task several qualifications, some of 
which are peculiar. Many years of the early 
part of his life having been spent at sea and in 
the navy, he possesses a knowledge of the de- 
tail of ships essential to describing naval battles 
with success; and the same knowledge should 
give weight to his remarks when contrasting 
and comparing the force of vessels of war, and 
when speaking of rank, discipline, and the 
minor points of nautical life. He brings, too, a 
pen that has no rival in marine description on 
either side of the Atlantic, and a love fur the 
subject inspired by early associations. We 
have every reason to believe that every cir- 
cumstance narrated by him has been carefully 
collated, weighed, compared, and there is 
naught set down in malice. We were led by 
these considerations to anticipate an agrec- 
able, interesting, and useful work ; and we are 

happy to declare, which we most canscientious- 
ly do, that we have not been disappointed. It 
is not alone to those familiar with the sea that 
these volumes will be interesting; for the de- 
scriptions of the various combats are so clearly 
graphic, that the general reader will often fancy 
himself amidst the rear and din of battle, and 
thank the author for the pleasure and informa- 
tion he receives. With sonie exceptions, the 
task has heen accomplished ; and.are congratu- 
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late Mr. Cooper upon his success, and the na- 
val officers that their achievements have been 
chronicled by so able a hand. 

The style of the work is animated, easy, and 
yet sufficiently grave for all the purposes of 
history. Every paeket ship between Europe 
and the United States, the library of every ship 
of our navy, of every navy yard, asylum, and 
hospital, should be supplied with this book, be- 
cause all sea-going people should be acquainted 
with the history of that branch of our national 
defence, which bas given so much glory to the 
country abroad both in peace and in war. 

While thus giving general praise, let it not 
be understood that the work is faultless. The 
volumes are extremely defective, in as much as 
they have been sent into the world without either 
headings to the chapters, or descriptive head- 
ings to the pages, table of contents or. index ; 
in short, without any means whatever being 
furnished to facilitate reference to any. particu- 
lar event or incident. This is a very glaring 
fault, and the blame rests either with the au- 
thor or the publishers. At least one half of 
the value asa library book is lost. We trust 
this hint will not be thrown away in the fu- 
ture editions, for we suspect it is destined to 
several. 

We hope to find room at some future day to 
notice this performance more at length. 

We call attention to the advertisement of 
Mr. Girault. His establishment possesses many 
advantages, having a salubrious situation, be- 
ing of easy access, and the only one that com- 
bines these requisites with the advantage of 
using in domestic intercourse the language the 
pupils are learning. 

We inserted last week the notice of Miss 
Pardoe’s supposed plagiarism, furnished by our 
correspondent, for the reasons assigned at the 
close of the communication. He will see in the 
last number that the lady gives every credit to 
the author, and of course is not guilty of the 
charge. 

eliiention 
LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

In the Press. 

The Works of Edmund Spenser, with a Memoir by 
Robert Southey, Esq. 

A new literary journal, at twopence, end illustrated 
with engravings, to be called “The Literary World,” is 
announced by Mr. John Timbs, for eleven years the in- 
dastrious and able editor of “ The Mirror.” 

Mr. Adolphus, whose History of England, from the 
accession of George III. to the close of the American 
war, (published in three volumes 8vo. thirty-seven years 
ago.) went through four large editions, and is now out 
of print, has issued proposals to republish the same, by 
subscription, with important correctious and additions, 
and to sdd five more volumes, to bring down the history 
to the close of the reign. No more eventful period ever 
occupied a historical pen. The volumes are to appear 
ubout every two months. 

Deerbrook, a novel, by Miss Martineau. 

—<—>—— 


List of the principal New Books published in 
London to latest dates. 

Dr. Elliotson’s Principles and Practice of Medicine, 
with notes, &c., by N. Rogers, M. D., 8vo. Home Ser- 
vice, by B. E. Hil!, 2 vols. The African Slave Trade, by 
T. F. Buxton, 8vo., with a map. Reply to the Report 
of the Earl of Durham, by a Colonist, 8vo, B. Picart’s 
Religious Ceremonies of Every Nation, abridged, 4to. 
Anthon’s Cesar, with notes und indexes, 12mo. Rev. 
R. Montgomery's Poetical Works, 6 vols. 18mo., Vol. I. 
Lives of Seotish Writers, by D. Irving, L. L. D., 2 vols. 
Treatise on Probabilities, by T. Galloway, (from the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica.) Whately’s Essays on 
some of the Dangers to Christian Faith, 8vo. Smith’s 
Wealth of Natiuns, with a commentary, Vol. 1V. and 


LONDON 


lust, 12m0, Tne Arabian Nights, translated by E. W. 
Lane, Vol. F., royal 8vo, Germs of American Wit. A 
Tour in Sweden in 1838, by S. Laing, Exq., vo. Me- 
moirs of the Early Life and Services of a Field Officer 
on the Retired List of the Iadian Army, 8vo. A. De 
Morgan’s First Notions of Logic, 8vo. A Narrative, by 
Sr F. B. Head, 8vo. Selections from the American 
Poets. ‘The Convalescent, by Mrs. Gilbert, 12ino. M. 
D’Aubigue’s History of the Great Reformation. Barus’s 
Life and Works, by Currie, 8vo. ‘Phe Idler in Italy, by 
ths Countess of Blessington, 2 vols. 8vo. Complete Ca- 
talogue of New Books, and a Classified Index to the 
Publisher’s Circular, Vol. I. The Cabinet Minister, by 
Mrs. Gure, 3 vols. Capt. R. Mignan’s Journey through 
Russia, the C.rcassian Alps, and Georgia, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Peru as it is, a Residence in Lima, by A. Smith, M. D. 
2 vols. 8vo. - Works of T. Hobbes, with Life, by Sir W. 
Molesworth, Vol. I., 8vo. ‘ 
—— 
REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 

{> Gentlemen muking remittances by checks, would 
confer a favour by having them marked “ good,” by the 
cushier of the bank. 


March 18,—M. Cole, Paducah, Ky. 
Capt. C. G. Castleman, Paducah, Ky. 
19,—Wm. A. Tuylor, Ida; Te. 
April 6,—Wnm. L. Gaither, Unity, Md. 
March 21,—G. P. Walton, Montpelier, Vt. 





April 6,—P. Beuson, Esq., Erie, Pa. 
9,—Benedict Yates, Leonardtown, Md. 
Feb. 25,—Lieut. S. Whitehorne, U. S. A., Fort Snell- 


ing, Mo. Ty. 

5,—I. 8. Jones, Esq., Greensboro, Al. 

4,—John W. Campbell, Esq., Jackson, Te. 
12,—Col. John Cox, Georgetown, D. C. 
15,—Mr. Horace Babcock, Westerly, R. I. 

9,—H. M. Rutledge, Nashville, Te. 

9,—Mr. C. R. Campbell, Vicksburg, Mi. 
-——— 8,—John D. Martin, Orford, Mi. 
19,—Thomas H. De Witt, Esq., Lynchburg, Va. 
19,—E. Mean, P. M., Buckhead, 8S, C. 
——- 19,—J. H. Mean, Buckhead, 8S. C. 
25,—P. G. Washington, Washington, D. C 


April 









































_ 25,—I. N. Lovejoy, Jun., do. do. 
25,—E. H. James, do. do. 
25,—James Larned, do. do. 
25,—John M. Moore, do. do. 
25,—M'‘Clintock Young, do. do. 

—— 16,—B. F. Nicholson, Edgefield C. H., 8. C. 

—— 16,—Dr. John Lake, do. do. 


——— 26,—Isabel C. Heister, Millmont, Pa. 
——— 28,—Olney Briggs, Esperance, N. Y. 
-——— 26,—John Fleming, Esq., Dundass, U. C. 
—— 21,—C. P. Polk, Bolivar, Te. 

26,—Miss H. F. Brooks, Springfield, Ky. 

4,—A. N. Girault, Bordentown, N. J. 

— 7,—N. P. Hobart, Esq., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Harper, Esq., Kingston, U. C. 


—<>— 


Spring Villa Seminary for Young Ladies, 
AT BORDENTOWN, N. J. 


The subscriber respectfully informs his friends that 
having purchased of Cuunt de Survilliers the handsome 
estate on which this establishment is situated, he is now 
erecting a large addition to its buildings. When this is 
completed, (which will be about the lst of May,) there 
will be no one chamber containing mors than two beds. 

There are now five vacancies, application for which 
may be made either personaliy or by mail. 

Besides the ordinary English branches, which receive 
all the attention due to their paramount importance, the 
French und Musical departments are taught in this 
seminary with unusual care. The former is under the 
immediate charge of the subscriber Limself, and, as no 
other language than the French is allowed to be used 
after a stay of six months in the institution, a rapid pro- 
gress in its practical knowledge is easily secured, with. 
out neglecting any of the other branches of instruction. 
The Musical department is entrusted to Mr. Edward 
R. Hansen, a gentleman who unites twenty years’ ex- 
perience to great professional ability. Private concerts 
are given monthly by the pupils, who thus acquire by 
degrees that confidence and a-.plomb so necessary to a 
good performance. te 

A catalogue of this seminary, containing the terms, 
regulations, system of instruction and government, and 
the names of parents to whom reference is made, may 
be had on application to E. Durand, corner of Sixth 
and Chesnut streets; Kimber & Sharpless, No. 8 Suuth 
Fourth street; William Stavely, 13 Pear street ; or to 
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LAW SCHOOL, 
ATTACHED TO MARSHALL co: 


This department is under the direction of Jokoull 
son, President Judge of the district, and Profeser,, 
in the institution. His mode of instruction ie nad 
livering regular lectures to the students, The ta. 
Law is too abstract, and too much an object of aa 
be successfully taught by lectures. The youn Pot 
are required to study the best elementary a es. 
ring, when necessary to enable them tuacquire a full 
ledge of the subject, to the original authorities, 
progress, the great leading cases on every impc 4 ( 
ject are pointed out, and they are required to make th 
selves familiar with them. They are examined at 
twice a week, and sometimes more frequently. 
when Judge Thomson is absent on the Cireuit, 
pied in Court. In these examinations every thing 
have read is carefully brought under review ;-y aa 
have passed over negligently is recalled and imprin 
upon their memory; what has not been under 
fully explained ; differences between the laws of Rng 
and this country are pointed out, and such infornus 
communicated, in a plain and familiar manner, ‘as «& 
not readily be obtained from books, They are a 
quired to devote part of their time to composition, ei 
in making abridgments of important chapters of 
elementary treatises they are reading, or in p ’ 
opinions, in cases in the Moot Court, which have be 
argued, and the law upon the several points de 
as to enable thei to come to sound conclusions, 
is considered one of the most important exercises js 
school. There is no mental discipline so effectual { 
duce a student to acquire a full and accurate knowles 
of any subject, as' the labour of arranging bis th 
in relation to it, and committing them to writing in Ip 
cal form. ‘y 

In the Moot Court the pleadings are made up by 
students, in fictitious causes, with the strictest rega 
legal accuracy. In the argument of these ca 
they are required to look extensively into the auth 
to prevent them from becoming mere case lawyers, gt 
care is taken to induce them thoroughly to study; 
fully to comprehend the elementary principles inyoly, 

The course of study embraces not only the principh 
but the practice of the profession—every thing necessgy 
to a full preparation for admission to the bar. am 


The period of study is regulated by the rules of ¢ 
When the student is under the age of twenty-one, am 
not a graduate of any college, he is required to 
three years. If above that age, or a graduate of g 
respectable college, two years. He cannot, however, § 
admitted, whatever his period of study be, until he , 
arrived at the age of twenty-one. ay 

Upon a final and satisfactory examination, the 
of Bachelor of Laws is conferred by Marshall Col 

Terms of instruction $75 per year, payable half: 
in advance. 

The use of Judge Thomson’s Law Library, T 
Books, Stationary and Library Rooms, is furnis 
students without additional charge. 

The Law School is kept in Chambersburg, a } 
some inland town on the southern side of the State @ 
Pennsylvania, the seat of justice of Franklin counly 
centaining about 5000 inhabitants, from which dat 
communication can be had to the east by the railfo 
now completed from Philadelphia to this place. Gente 
boarding can be had for $2 or $2.50 per week. oe 

Marshall College is situate at Mercersburg, ind 
same county. : a 

To those who are acquainted with the gentlemen wht 
compose the Beard of Trustees of Marshall College, mi 
appointment of Judge Thomson, Professor of Law in th 
institution, will be sufficient recommendation. For! 
satisfaction, however, of persons at a distance, who a 
be disposed to engage in the study of the professior 
refers to the following gentlemen :— y 

The Hon. J. B. Gibson, Chief Justice of Penn 
Carlisle. 

The Hon. James Buchanan, U.S. Senator from 
sylvania. Lancaster. 

The Hon. Henry Clay, U. S. Senator from Kentuck 
Lexington. Ye 

The Hon. John Sergeant, Member of Congress, Phi 
delphia, Pa. a 

Rev. F. A. Rauch, D. D., President of Marshall € 
lege, Mercersburg, Pa. oe 

Rev. S. B. Wylie, D. D., Professor of Langu 
the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Reade Washington, Esq., Jackson, Mississippi. ~ 

The Hon. Robert J. Walker, U. S. Senator from ® 
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A. N. GIRAULT, Principal. 





sissippi. 


